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EDITORIAL 



THE CLOSING YEAR 

With this issue the English Journal completes Volume I. The 
year's record is one of remarkable activity and hopeful progress. 
The Journal itself has found a large and sympathetic audience, 
and it has served as the medium for many writers and varied themes. 
All that its sponsors hoped for it has come to pass and more besides. 

Not the least important of the functions of the Journal has 
been the pleasant duty of reporting the doings of various societies 
of English teachers. Chief of these is, of course, the National 
Council, which has reached in a twelvemonth every state but two 
and which, because of its numbers, representative character, and 
comprehensive plans of work, truly deserves its title. In that 
same period no fewer than nineteen state and city associations 
have affiliated themselves with the Council. Seven of these 
societies were recently formed and nine others are in process of 
formation at the present time. The combined membership of these 
federated groups will exceed five thousand. Teachers of English, 
who only yesterday were notorious for eccentricity, seem about to 
attain to union of the most useful and organic character. 

The forces which have generated the movement are not far 
to seek. English has been put forward during several decades 
as the central subject of the curriculum, and has been so adminis- 
tered as to demand immense labor of the most exacting character, 
without at the same time receiving adequate provision in equip- 
ment and teaching staff. Moreover, the content of the courses, 
particularly in the high schools, has been determined by aims in 
large part foreign to the chief purpose of the schools. The results 
could not be wholly satisfactory under such conditions. If now 
we add lack of training in methods of instruction and equal lack 
of permanence in the teaching corps, we have cause enough to 
induce those who are vitally interested in English teaching to crave 
conference and mutual support. 
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The trend of thought and discussion in the field of English 
is unmistakable. It is away from the academic and toward the 
practical and the efficient. By the latter is meant not merely 
the ability to strive successfully for a livelihood in business and the 
professions, though this in itself is worthy, but also the capacity 
to serve the community and to live finely and richly for one's 
self and one's intimates. Now, efficiency of this sort is to be 
developed by perfecting the life of the present, by inducing right 
attitudes and securing adequate performance in the tasks and 
pleasures which fill the life here and now. 

Hence progressive teachers in all parts of the country are 
emphasizing practice in public speaking and other forms of oral 
expression, the making and producing of plays, the critical examina- 
tion of modern books and magazines, the writing of letters and 
papers to serve some immediate purpose, the practice of conscious 
self-direction and self-criticism in both speaking and writing, the 
reading of books for needed information or for the joy of human 
interest and of art, spontaneous discussion, simple and natural 
reading aloud to convey the sense, and other activities of like 
nature. All this is in sharp contrast to the drilling in of unused 
facts, which has so largely characterized the English work of the 
past. It has been sufficiently demonstrated that the old process 
does not secure results — except in the examination room, of course 
— and thoughtful workers are sure to turn increasingly to new 
methods. 

It is significant that college men, aware that the teachers of 
the schools are on the way to solve their own problems, should 
cease to talk of what the institutions below ought to do in order 
to make good college work possible and should begin to consider 
the weaknesses of college English itself. There seems to be no 
doubt that the market is overstocked with fledgling Doctors of 
Philosophy, who jostle each other in eagerness to discover an oppor- 
tunity for adding to the sum of human knowledge and who are 
ultimately employed in the attempt to teach youth just from the 
schools the art of expression and of reading. Now, this is a task 
at least as useful if not so honorable as that of unearthing 
some obscure fact of linguistic or literary history, and it requires 
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training of precisely the opposite character from that which 
peculiarly fits a man for pursuing in the cloister some object of 
individual scholarly interest. The teacher of undergraduates 
must work with and through the group. 

Much is to be gained, no doubt, by the use of more exact and 
scientific methods of testing the results of English teaching than 
those now in use. Progress is slow so long as change must come 
through mere shifting of opinion. Demonstration is more con- 
vincing than argument, and it appeals strongly to those trained 
in modern methods of thought. Many who have long scoffed at 
"pedagogy" are now visibly impressed by "experimental educa- 
tion." It seems clear that the English Journal, in company with 
other magazines of like character, must in the interests of its 
constituency, devote large space to the scientific as opposed to 
the purely theoretical and inspirational. It will, in any event, 
continue to serve the societies with which it is identified, and it 
will be found on the side of those who look to the future rather 
than on that of those who look to the past. 



THE EFFICIENCY WAVE 

It is interesting and stimulating to see how the efficiency 
crusade, which is sweeping over all fields of business and industry, 
is gaining ground among educators. As a matter of fact, a quiet 
succession of investigations has long been going on in the schools, 
and Mr. Taylor's illuminating discussion of the number of pounds 
of pig-iron a laborer can carry in a day was far antedated by 
numerous school and college investigations. Nevertheless the 
efficiency wave is so big that it seems to have swept everything 
along in its course, with the result that analogies from business 
efficiency are often falsely carried over into fields where they have 
no place. Mr. Birdseye's "college scrap heap" (in the Reorganiza- 
tion of Our Colleges) was as fallacious in the way he referred to it 
as was some years later the efficiency measure of a college professor 
in terms of "student hours." 

The construction of a concrete scale of measurement by Professor 
Thorndike and Mr. Hillegas seems, as a piece of scientific work, to 
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be as Professor Michelson's determination of the length of a meter 
through the measurement of light-waves. Whatever way you 
look at it, there seems to the inquirer to be no gainsaying that 
"differences equally often noticed are equal, unless the differences 
are either always or never noticed." There is no getting away 
from this generalization. The establishment of a measurement of 
composition representing the rankings of several hundred carefully 
selected judgments is therefore a monumental and dignified 
achievement. 

To the casual and even careful observer, however, one all- 
important factor seems to be missing before the application of this 
standard of measurement to country-wide student composition can 
be made, and this is, just as there are certain to be variations in the 
independent judgment of compositions, there are certain to be 
variations between the applications of the Thorndike measure to 
the same pieces of written work. If " the several hundred carefully 
selected judges" can be subsidized by popular subscription and 
prevailed upon to read all the written work put out by the American 
school and college youth, the standardizing plan is sure to work 
perfectly, but otherwise at first, and even at second glance, we seem 
to be no better off than before in any practical way. 



PROCEEDINGS OF THE SECOND ANNUAL MEETING 
OF THE NATIONAL COUNCIL 

An account of the second annual meeting of the National 
Council of Teachers of English will appear in the January number 
of the English Journal together with several of the papers which 
were read. Other papers will follow in succeeding numbers. 
Besides this material, a number of articles of timely character 
and of the deepest interest are in hand or in preparation. Our 
friends will do well to make sure that no break in their sub- 
scription occurs. 



